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RUSH BEAKING, 
A Tale. Published by Perkins and Marvin, 114, Washington 

Street, Boston. [£xztract.] a 

There is an old custom still held in annual ob- 
servance in many parts of the north of England, 
which is supposed to be a relic of those early times 
when rushes were used to cover the floors even ofthe 
most splendid palaces.—The ceremony is called 
Rushbearing, and it takes place about the middle 
of summer, at the time when the rushes are cut. 
A cart loaded with them, and afterwards covered 
with garlands of flowers, and with all the silver 
plate that can be borrowed in the neighborhood, 
is paraded in procession round the town or village, 
and finally carried to the parish church. On ar- 
riving there, the rushes are taken out of the cart, 
and strewed along the aisles and on the floors of 
the pews; and the garlands are hung up in differ- 
ent parts of the church, where they remain till the 
services of the succeeding Sunday are concluded, 
when they are with equal ceremony taken down 
and carried away. 

Early on the Monday morning of the week pre- 
ceding Rushbearing Sundgy, a message was sent 
down to the national school in the small town of A 
——, desiring Mary and Susan Gray to come im- 
mediately after school to speak to Mrs. Warton. A 
summons to the vicarage was always a joyful hear- 
ing to these little girls ; and the moment the school 
was dismissed, they hastily put on their bonnets 
and ran off, just calling at home as thay passed to 
set the potatoes on the fire for dinner. 

Mary and Susan were the only children of old 
James Gray, a blind basket maker, who had long 
been known as one of the most worthy and re- 
spectable inhabitants of the town of A——. His 
handiworks were so celebrated through all. the 
country for miles round, that he never wanted em- 
ployment, but had frequently more orders than he 
knew how toexecute. He had had the misfortune 
to lose his wife; but his good little girls exerted 


her place, and to make their dear father happy and 
comfortable. 

They wer@both excellent girls, but of very dif- 
ferent dispositions, Mary, the eldest, was a sweet, 
gentle creature, always walking steadily onwards 


=== and order, which none could behold without admi-! count upon a much greater supply than they were 


| ration. 

| Susan was a giv! ofa very high spirit, which she 
{had not yet quite learned to bring into subjection. 
| She was sometimes hasty and thoughtless ; but she 
}had a quick sense of what was right, and a gen- 
| erous temper which would have scorned any mean 
,or selfish "action; and these qualities made her 
| friends hope, as they looked on her honest, open 
countenance, that, when she grew older, she would 
| overcome her little faults, and be all thatthey wished 
|her to be. At school, her good nature and love of 
| play made her a general favorite ; and at home her 
(lively spirits were the delight of her,old father’s 
heart, asin her play hours she frolicked about him, 
;sang to him, or related with the c 
, simple, ingenuous nature, all the little incidents of 
| her school-day. 

| Such as we have described them, the two sisters 
{ walked, hand in hand, up the long street of which 
| the town of A—— principally consisted. It was 
|} terminated by the church, a fine old building, 
surrounded by magnificent elms. . 

A timid, hesitating knock at the parlor door soon 
announced their arrival. It was not immediately 
‘answered, and Mary gently opened the door. Mrs. 
| Warton was just coming in out of the garden. She 
| was in a travelling dress, and other signs of prepa- 
|ration for a journey lay about the room. On see- 
| ing the girls, she called them to her, and told them 
| that all the family were going to the sea-side fora 

few days.—‘‘ No one will be left at home but 
Dorothy,” she continued; **and she will have so 
| much to do, to be in readiness for our retarn on 
| Saturday night, that Iam sure she will have no 
| time to,attend to the garden. If I give you the 
key of the garden door, will you come every eve- 
ning to water the plants? You have so often help- 
ed me, that you know exactly what I like to have 
done ; and I think I may trust, that though I am 
not present to see you, you will be as careful as if 
| I were. ; 
» Thecolor rose in the girl’s cheeks, and their 
eyes sparkled with pleasure, at this proof of Mrs, 
Warton’s confidence in them, for they well knew 
all its value. ‘I'hey modestly promised to do their 
best, and the key was given into their care. 

During the whole week they regularly attended 
to their charge, and every evening they could give 
a satisfactory answer to their proud and happy 
father’s inquiry—‘‘ Well, my lasses, have ye done 
your work well and carefully ?” 

On Friday afternoon a general council of their 
school fellows was summoned to meet after school, 
to make arrangements about their garland for the 
| Rushbearing the next day. This was a matter of 
(great interest and anxiety.—The boys and girls 
belonging to the national schools always walked in 
the procession on this occasion, each party headed 
by alarge garland of their own making, suspended 
between two poles; and, at the last Rushbearing, 
the boys, with the help of old Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
the wife of the parish clerk, whom they had en- 








| 


themselves to the utmost of their power to supply | gaged in their interest, had displayed a garland far | there frequently attempted making letters and 


| exceeding in size and splendor that which the girls 
| had made. They were therefore determined, if 
| possible, to have their revenge on the present occa- 
sion. 
The next morning they were to collect their 


r of her | 


perros. in the centre of a beautiful church-yard, | = 



































































' sure the boys would be able to obtain: but Betsey 
Garnett promised to bring a large bunch of fox- 
gloves from a lane she knew of at about a mile’s 
| distance, where they grew in abundance. The 
|Jittle troop agreed, with acclamations, that they 
| were very gay flowers, and would look very well 
mixed with others, when the deep toll of the church 
| clock, as it struck six, sounded above their eager 
| voices, and summoned the Grays to their duties ist 
| the vicarage garden. r 
| 0, Susan!” cried one of the little girlé, 
/* could not you bring us some of Mrs. Warton’s 
flowers? I amsure, if she wasat home, she would 
give us some.” 
“* 1 do believe shy: would,” replied Susan: “but, 
as she is not at home, and has left us to take care 
of them, I would not so much as gather one bit of 
mignionette,—no,—not if I were sure that the 
boy’s garland would beat ours all to nothing; and 
I am sure Mary would not :” and, so saying, slfe 
went skipping away to overtake her sister. } 


| 
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From the Episcopal Ree 
HISTORY OF DAVID DORLON, 
A DEAF MUTE. rT 
Estract from a sermon preached at Hempstead, L. I, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1831, on tthe occasion of his death, By the 
Rev. Ricuarp D. Hatt, 
David Dorion, son of Gilbert and Rebecca Dor- 
lon, was born the 20th of November, 1810, in the 
town of Hempstead, Long Island. It is thought 
he was born’ with the faculty of hearing and thus 
was not deaf by any malconformation of his organs. 
When he was about three months old, he had an 
affection of his head ; from that time his parents bo- 
gan to date his deafness. At times, he appeared 
to manifest some signs of hearing, and his parents) 
thought that occasionally he could hear very loud 
noises. This however might have proceeded from’ 
the vibration of the air, or its concussion, occasion- 
ing a sensation on the body ; and this with the deaf 
and dumb, isthe manner in which they know when 
it thunders. Any loud report or noise invariably 
affects them in this manner, and is thus a mode of 
hearing. 
As David Dorlon increased in ygars, he began to 
manifest the usual characteristics of the deaf mute 
—irritability of disposition, curiosity, ingenuity, a 
great desire to learn and become acquainted with 
the names, nature, origin and causes of things, ézc, 
inquisitive to the last degree, and meeting with 
continued disappointment, would often turn away 
| with every appearance of heart-sickening disgust 
}and vexation. Who can contemplate a fellow 
| being in such a forlorn condition, and not from the 
heart pity and sympathize with him; shut up as he 
| 





must be in the dark world within him, and behold- 
| ing all around him in dumb silence, as an inexpli- 
| cable mystery! He was occasionally in the habit 
| of accompanying the children of the family toa 

school in the vicinity of the paternal abode, and 


writing, and wanted to know and understand what 
| these things meant ; but alas! there was no mode 
of communicating knowledge and ideas in the come 
| pass of the schoolmaster’s ability. This was for a 
| long time a source of vexation to him, and when he 










in the straight path of daty, under the guidance of | flowers and weave their garland, ready for the | sought light from his play mates, he was still 
the hahend golcsiglos abies of idiiaion ; and | procession in the afternoon this evening they were | obliged to turn away and He ev - 
her industry and regularity of conduct at school | calculating their forces—comparing the promises of | all his preceding ere ~ _ — in the 
gained her a high rank as monitor, and the love | flowers which they had obtained with those which | practice of attending this church, and while occu- 
and esteem of her mistress and teachers ; and made | they knew their rivals theboys had secured. They | pying yonder seat, beside his parents, demeaned 
her father’s house a scene of neatness, cleanliness, | began to tremble for the victory, for they could not | himself much better than many in full possession 
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of all their coporealand mental senses. He seemed 
to pay attention, the fixed eye, the composed 
body, and the different positions that occur d 
@ur worship. @As by the absence of the celestial 
git of , the deaf and dumb, unless instructed 

'y in ignorant of the Deity ; of divine 
things; of right and wrong ; of virtue and vice; 
so was it during the dark night of his wilderness 
state, with David. No longer than last October, 
he confessed to his affectionate mother, that he 
knew prior to his entering the Asylum of the 
Deaf and Dumb, no more of God than a cow! On 
this point, however, I shall more fully speak in con- 
clusion. 

His parents hearing of the Asylum, and the re- 
sult of instruction there, came to the resolution of 
sending their beloved boy thither for trial. It was 
on the fourth day of February, 1829, that he was 
entered as a learner, prior to the removal of the 
pupils to thé present elegant, commodious, healthy, 
and convenient edifice. For a short time he 
boarded in the family of Horace Loofborrough, one 
of the teachers, who soon became attached to 
David, from several good points in his character.; 
which attachment was greatly strengthened by sub- 
sequent events, and unfoldings of mind and char- 
acter. 

To show in the clearest manner the effect of the 
system of instruction pursued in this institution, 
itewill be necessary to state the whole amount of time 
spent by our young friend in his studies, and de- 
ducting the time lost on various accounts, vacations, 
e have left one year, six months, and two 
. It should also be mentioned that in the 
ing of this time, he was not perfectly con- 
from home, and therefore did uot make any 
remarkable progress. All that he acquired 
probably in the course of one year or a little 
more; in that space he became able to read the 
Bible tolerably well, and to understand its plainer 

to write his ideas and to hold communica- 
tion, by writing, with his parents and friends. 

And here as a proper place, I lay before you 
from his writing books, and papers, which I have 
been perusing, his last efforts, only three weeks 
before his death. ‘* Next Saturday is the twenty- 
fifth of this month ; this month is December. ‘The 
twenty-fifth of December is called Christmas, 









to unfold, and the powers of c 
wonderfully brought into action 
uring | ligious exercises of the Enstitation are well calcu- 
lated, under God, to produce impressions of a 
moral and pious nature on the opening minds of its| before him was sweet and cheering. 
pupils, and it would seem that our young friend in 

the sequel profited more or less by them. The 
Gospel of salvation is preached to them by the inter- 
preting signs; they ask God’s blessing at their 
meals, and retarn Him thanks, by signs from their| prepared for the blood-washed purchase of the 
teacher, and the eyes of all are fixed on him, 

is also the same in prayer. 
thus to see them lovking up to and acknowledging 
the Father of all! Ona part of the Lord’s day they 
engage in a Bible Lesson, and some plain, moral 
practical, and interesting story is read and explain- 
ed, which they are required to commit to writing : 
and of these are several specimens in David's 
During my late visit | was informed by Mr. 
L. the principal teacher, that he was for several 
weeks previous to his death uncommonly delighted 
with the Bible Lesson, and particularly with the 
very affecting and interesting story of Joseph and | For some 
his brethren, and by his questions evinced a great 
a knowledge of the whole. 

t affecting and interesting marks o! | chief teacher, that during his late heavy affliction, 
an enlightened mind ; of the operations of divine 

grace on that mind; of an awakened conscience ; 
a deep sense of sin and guilt and human depravity 
and deserts ; of sorrow and repentance for the past; 
concern for former ignorance ; fear of evil and bad 
ways, and a true fear of God, the maker and judge 
of all, and of hope in the, blessed Redeemer of the 
world, were exhibited last October, during his stay 
He made use of his slate 
freely, and expressed his feelings and ideas much 
to this effect to his dear mother. 
they had not sent him to school before—meaning 
the Asylum—to learn what he now knew, he was 
so pleased and encouraged—was, glad he went (0 | <xp—eemssmness a 
school, if he,had not, should have continued so ig- 

norant, would not have known more than the cows; 
acknowledged he knew nothing about God till he 
went to the school. 


It 
Interesting spectacle!) round the dying bed of their companion, and held 


under the paternal roof. 


‘* He wondered 


of rest and religion. 











¥ 
—* istmas is holy day. Every body prays very 
% Fest n Christmas, and thanks God, because 
‘ esus Christ was born on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber, 1830 years ago. Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God. -He came on-the earth and was born asa 
babe, and he grew and announced the words of 
God to men to render them better and save their 
souls. For men were wicked since Adam our first 
father has sinned against God. Every year oa 


Christmas many persons ca!! on their friends after | 


they have been in churches: they say to the ladies 
and gentleman, I wish you a happy Christmas; 
every Jady and gentlemad answers, I thank you. 
They shake hand, they rejoice together, and they 
spend the evening in conversing together. If you 
meet any of your acquaintances, on Christmas, sir, 
or madam, or miss, and if any body says to you, I 
wish you a happy Christmas, you must answer, [ 
am mach obliged to you, or I'thank you.” And 
just before New Year's day, the following occurs 
in his writing book also. ‘ Now it is the year 
1830. This year will end very soon ; next Satur- 
day, after twelve o’clock at night, the next year 
will begin. It will be the year 1831. The first 
month of the yearis January. The first day of 
January is'called New Years day ; next Saturday 
will be the first of January. Every year people 
rejoice on that day. They goto churches to thank 
God who has granted thet food, raiment, habita- 
tion, knowledge during the year. Afier that they 


His hatred of wick- | trampled by the feet o 


I come now to speak of his last illness and ap- 
He was seized with his 
mortal complaint, chiefly in his head, about the 29th | 
of December last, but was not alarmingly ill until 


a His sister was favored to be with| ern and middle pasts of Kentucky ar nded, and 
him to his last moments, from the morning of the 


parently peaceful end, 








ay 


rehension were | signs not ta be troubled or weep. He was willing. 
he various re-| to die, and did not wish te live. His countenance 


at the same time assuming a bright and cheerful, 
and heavenly expression, as though the prospect 
Miss Stan- 
bury engaged in vocal prayer over him, and she 
was struck with the heavenly appearance of his 
features and the piercing and pentrating eye, as 
though its visions reached into those blessed abodes 


Lamb of God. Several of the pupils were standing 


a mutual communication by their signs, the pur- 
port of which was as follows. ‘ The angels are 
here waiting to carry his soul to heaven. He is. 
going to heaven, for he looks so happy and smiles. 
He sees Heaven!” Such was the last hour of this 
interesting youth! such the company and conver- 
sation around his mortal couch! And in his life 
and death, such as we have now seen, the glorious. 
result of the gift of God to some fellow Christians, 
in communicating knowledge, to the deaf mute. 
past his own family perceived a 
material change in his disposition, indicating more 
goodness. And I was informed by Mr. L. the 


and after the death of two lovely children in one 
week, this youth manifested grea, kindness, con- 
cern and affliction, and endeavored to reader him 
every service ia his power. He is now gone from 
all those incenveniences which must have more or 
less followed him while an inhabitant of time, and 
rendered the present state of being more or less 
uncomfortable and irksome; and I trust we shall 
not miss him on that glorious morning when we 
shall all, both righteous and wicked, return to a 
perfect organization of our corporeal and mental 
system, and when each one of us shall be judged 
to everlasting life, or eternal death. , 
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From the Youth's Friend. 


He now had a knowledge of | LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY or THE MISSISSIPPI. 
the holy Sabbath as acommand of God, and a day No. VI. 


lt was to be employed in 
going to church, in prayer, in reading the Bible, 
and not a doing any kind of unnecessary work, it 
hurt him to see work done on that day, which was 
He was now distressed when he saw 
any one in a passion and by signs showed them it 
was wrong. He confessed that he felt a fear to go 
to bed at night, for he had been so wicked, done 
so many bad things; often got in a passion, but he 
had found there was a Saviour to sare him from 
his fears and sins, and he trusted and believed in 
Him to help and save him.” 
edness was shown also at the time during what is 
called on this island, the sheep pasturing, on the 
He accompanied his father to the place, 
(about four miles from his residence) but such was 
the conduct and behavior of some of the people, 
that he left the scene and returned home. 
Although I do not say that all the foregoing con- 
stitute the most decided and brightest evidence of 
a state of acceptance with God, through Christ, 
yet we may and will charitably hope, that he did 
experience something of that brokenness of heart 
and contrition of spirit, which, through the glorious 
offering of the cross, constitute that sacrifice with 
which God is well pleased and will in no wise re-| West bank of the river Ohio. 


My Dear Son,—My last letter told you of my 
Sabbath day spent at Wheeling; this town is in 
the state of Virginia, in a narrow strip of land that 
runs up between the state of Pennsylvania and the 
river Ohio. In the winter season, when the 
weather is mild, it is difficult to travel in this part 
of the country; for the roads become very miry, 
and sometimes so bad as scarcely to be travelled at 
all except on horse-back, and that mode is far from 
pleasant at suchtimes, The Jand is very rich, and 
the soil soaks in the rain and light snow, and when 
orses, becomes one mass. 
of mud. So we see that God distributes his mer- 
cies in an equal measure to his creatures. While 
the hard and rocky land of some parts of our coun- 
try farnish good roads and easy travelling, the rich 
soil of the West produces an abundance that more 
than makes up for the difficulty of travelling, and 
hauling the products of their farms. 

This state of the roads prevented me from going 
into the interior of Ohio and Kentucky, and kept 
me on the rivers, which can be navigated. From 
Wheeling I came ina steam boat to Cincinnati, 
stopping by the way. at a great many towns which 
you will see on the map, marked on the East and 
Marietta and Ports- 
mouth are on the Ohio side of the river, at the 
mouth of the Muskingum and Scioto rivers. On 
the Kentucky side, among other towns is Maysville, 
a place of more importance, as it is the point at 
which most of the goods which go into the north- 


2 thence they are ied in wagons to. the interi 
go te visit their parents, relatives, friends and ac-|next day until six o’clock on Monday, the 16th, y ” ~ aaa 


quaintances, and they say, I wish you a happy new 


when the immortal spirit sped its mysterious flight 


fowns, It is fastincreasing in size and importance. 


i " i The passage down the river in the winter season 
ear; or I wish you the compliments of the season. |to the regions of eternity! From her I have ob-|is not pleasant. The landson the river banks are 
he gentlemen bow to the ladies, they stay a little, | tained the following particulars, as well as some- 


t 


; not generally cultivated, and there isa t 
they drink wine or coffee, and eat some good | thing from Miss Stanbury, one of the female teach- ’ eS a tr 


‘ . When it was evident that his end was fast 
As he became acquainted with language, (as the | approaching, his sister could not repress her emo- 


ness all the way. Forests of huge trees line the 
sides of the river; and here and there a little towa 
shows that man has taken up his abode int 














signs of ideas and things,) his mind began quickly tions, which he seeing, earnestly entreated her by midst of the woods, and by his labor and skill is’ 
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getting those comforts which a merciful God per- | at last come short of heaven.” 
mits us to enjoy in this world. Man, you know, os he contineed so tally enanestlp atthetiiiten: 
He had lost all claim to the | giveness, for my past conduct, and promised in 
goodness of his Maker, because he had abused his | future to amend. 
kindness and broken through the only restraint put | ae aan up, and he said, “ Let us kneel 
own and try to pray. 
one object only to try his obedience. His simple | was | more interested in a prayer—his whole soul 
law was broken, and man fell under the curse that} seemed drawn out to God. 


was driven from Paradise, the garden of God, on 
account of his sin. 


upon him. All was man’s toenjoy. God reserved 


had been foretold him by his Maker. 


And for along 
l asked his for- 
When he heard this, his coun- 


We both knelt, and never 


—— -—_____, 
prayed and the Lord was graciously pleased to re- 
move, in some measure, the great guilt from my 
conscience; though I continued mournful and 
bowed down, until last evening on board the May- 
flower, I stowed away with the Bethel company. 4 
felt much comforted in the service. . It deeply af- 
fected me, and I now humbly trast that the Lord 





When we arose, he 


He must | made some brief remarks, and I returned home, 


then be driven out from that place of peace and | took up my Bible, and learned five verses before I 


happiness, and I suppose that place where he might | 
have lived without sickness pain or death. But 
yet the mercy of God followed his sinful creature. 
Man, though driven from Paradise, is yet ina 
world where by industry he may gather the fruits | 





of the earth, and enjoy comforts more than he can | From the Report of a Society 


number, By the sweat of his brow, that is by labor, 
man can get all that is needful for him in life, and 
this very labor should. keep him in mind of that | 
garden of bliss which he has lost, and that heaven 

of eternal joy, which he may yet reach. Keep your | 
heart fixed on this heavenly paradise, and you may 
yet gain more than Adam lost—a paradise without 


temptation, in Heaven. Your affectionate father, | 
} 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
MY TEACHER.—No. 4. 

“How do you do this morning, my little 
scholar?” inquired my teacher one day, with an 
ly pl tlook. I did not know what 

to make of it, to see him so smiling and happy. 
But on the following Sabbath he told me that he 
understood that I had determined to become a bet- 
ter boy, and to study my lessons more ; and I sup- 
pose this was the reason of his addressing-me so 














went to bed that night. 
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THE YOUNG SEAMAN, 


in Liverpool for doing good 
Sailors. 

A youth, about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, called upon a young man to purchase a tract. 
He was asked if he had been at any of the ser- 
vices on board a ship? He said, ‘ Yes, the last 
evening only. Yesterday I landed from my voyage; 
and this afternoon I am bound to Scotland, to see 
my friends, My visit tothe Bethel chapel has been 
the means of great comfort to my mind.” ‘I am 
glad you have found it so,” observed the secretary. 
—‘‘ Were you unhappy?’ ‘I will relate, sir,” 
said he, ‘* what took place during my late voyage. I 
sailed from London ina Scotch vessel for the West 
Indies, as a second mate, the most wicked wretch 
that ever sailed on salt water ; chiefly for swearing. 
Our captain though a good seaman, and kind to 
his ship’s company, cared not for his own soul or 
for the souls of his ship's crew. We had been at 
sea about sixteen days; it came on night; it was 
my watch on deck : the night was dark and lower- 
ing, and but little wind at the time ; we had most 


among 








pleasantly. Just so was my teacher always. As | of our lower sails set: I was walking fore and aft 
have said before, nothing pleased him so much, as | 0n the leeward side of the ship, when a sudden puff 
to know that I was going to be better. But the ,of wind caused the vessel to give a heavy lurch. 
Sabbath afier he spoke so kindly to me—with | Not prepared to meet it, I was capsized, and came 
shame do I say it—I did not have four verses of | tight against one of the stanchions. Feeling much 
my lesson perfectly. It was too much for my hurt, I gave vent to my anger by a dreadful oath ; 
teacher: he looked sorrowful, very sorrowful, but | cursing the wind, the ship, the sea, and (awful to 
said nota word, his heart was too full for utterance.| mention) the Being who made them. Scarcely 
Perhaps he thought I did net notice, what had so) had this horrid oath escaped my lips, when it seem- 
injured his feelings. But althoygh young, I well | ed to roll back upon my mind with so frightful an 
knew his feelings better than he could have ex-| image, that for a moment or two [ thought I saw 
pressed them to me. It went deeper into my heart, | the sea parting, and the vessel going down. I took 
than though hé had spoken severely to me. He|the helm from the man who wasat it, and put the 
looked on in silence, and I felt—I cannot express | Ship’s head close to the wind. All that night my 
my feelings, nor will I try. awful oath was passing before my eyes, like a 
Two days after, as I was going up street, | Spectre; and its consequences appeared to be my 
I met my teacher. [I passed on the other side, for; certain damnation, For many days [ was misera- 
I felt guilty and did not want to see him. Hej|ble. Ashamed to own the cause, [ asked one of 
went over tov, spoke to me, and as I hung down | the men if he had any book to lend me to read. 
my head, invited me to meet him that evening at| He offered me a French novel by Rosseau. I asked 
his house. I muttered a low “ Yes, Sir,” and|if he had a Testament or Bible? He answered me 
hurried away. I thought about meeting my teach- | by asking if I were going to die? For his part, he 
er allthat day, and was sometimes sorry that [| said, he never troubled his head about Bible or 
promised him I would go. The time came, and 1 | prayer book ; he left all these matters to the priest, 
moved slowly along towards my teacher’s house. | to whom he left part of his pay, to pray for him ; 
I met him at the door, and, pleasantly as ever, he | if I had done so, I should not be so squeamish. 
invited me in. A little table stood in the middle | The captain, I knew, had a Bible; but | was un- 
ofthe room, on which were a number of books. | Willing to ask the Joan of it. 
One I knew to be the Bible. As soon as I was| ‘‘ Several days thus passed in the greatest tor- 
seated, he inquired of me, how I liked the Sabbath | ment, this dreadful oath always before me. I 
School. I told him I liked to go pretty well, but | could not pray; indeed : thought it of no use. 
should like it much better, if we did'nt have to get | On the fifth day I was turning over some things in 
lessons. ‘‘ Dear child,” said he, affected at what; ™y chest, when I found some trifles I had pur- 
I said, ‘do you not think it will benefit you to| chased for sea stock, wrapped in paper; in this 
study the Scriptures? Who is the gainer, if not| piece of paper ;” (putting his hand at the same 
you? Remember, this book,” continued he, taking | time into his jacket pocket; and from a small red 
up the Bible, “is the word of God, and the truths | case pulled out the paper, which was a leaf of the 
which it contains, if obeyed and practiced, are able Bible, containing nearly the whole of the first 
to make 1° wise unto salvation. How many, not | Chapter of Isaiah.) ‘*Oh! how my heart throbbed 
older than you, have found, by happy experience, ; When I found ita piece of the Bible.” At that 
the truth of this; how many holy spirits in heaven, | ™oment the tears fell from his eyes, and he pressed 
commenced a preparation for that pure abode, by | the leafto his bosom. ‘* But, sir,” continued he, 
learning the words of this book in childhood, and | ‘“ conceive what T felt when I read these words— 
commencing early to live a life of prayer and de-|'‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
votedness to God. And, dear child, how can you white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
seject it? How can you refuse to study its sacred they shall be as wool.’ ” Here he paused to wipe 
press’ My heart even bleeds for your condition. |®@y the tears. “O! sir,” he added, “like a 
fear, lest. you should continue to disregard it, and! drowning man I clung to this life buoy. I then 
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has forgiven my great. sins.” 

Reader, consider this instance of the value of a 
single fragment of the sacred scriptures; and let 
me beg you to read the chapter which was made so 
great a blessing to the young man. And may the 
Spirit of God so stamp it upon your mind, that it 
may lead you to the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world. 











THE RAINBOW, 

Little Susan had hidden her eyes in her mam- 
ma’s lap, duriug the violence of a loud thunder- 
storm, and expressed herselfas beingmuch alarm- 
ed. But the thunder ceased to roar, and the red 
lightning to flash; and she ventured to walk to- 
wards the window, and hastily exclaimed, as she 
gazed upon the clouds, “ Look, mamua, what a 
beautiful rainbow ; how clear and bright the co- ~ 
lors are!” “It is, indeed, a beautifui sight,” re- 
plied the lady; “reach me the Bible, and you 
shall read about it.” Susan run and brought the 
holy book; and if, my reader, you will take the 
trouble to look in yours, you will find, in the 9th 
chapter of Genesis, and the 11th verse and some 
following ones, the interesting part. There we 
have the kind promise of God, that be will not 
again destroy the earth by water. The del 
was a great flood that swept over the habi 
globe, and destroyed every thing that had life, 
except what the Ark contained; and when the 
awful destruction was all over, God gave this 
gracious promise—“ My bow will I set in the 
clouds ;” and, as a proof, that this righteous Be- 
ing has not forgotten his word, you, my dear girl, 
have seen this glorious sight. hilst they were 
talking, the beauteous rainbow gently faded 
away, until it was almost gone; when Susan re- 
marked—“ How true was our minister’s text last 
Sabbath morning—‘ God is not a man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man, that he should re- 
pent: hath he said, and will lie not do it; hath he 
spoken, and will he not make it good !?”—* Yes,” 
answered mamma, “and our kind minister also 
said that God will be as faithful to histhreatenings 
as_his promises; and if he bas declared that he 
will bless the saints, he has also assured us that 
he will punish the wicked; and little girls and 
boys should be very careful that they sin not, in 
thought, word, or deed. God will by and by, 
again destroy this lower world, not by water, but 
by the fires of the last day ; for the trumpet shall 
sound, the dead shall be raised, the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and this earth shall be burned up: 
then shall sinners be alarmed and afraid ; but the 
children of the Most High, who, while sojourning 
below, lived for heaven, they shall be received to 
the climes of glory, to go no more out. May you, 
my beloved Susan, join that immensé multitude, 
which no man can number, and sing through 
countless ages the song of Moses and the Lamb—— 
Unto Him who hath washed us in his own blood, 














be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
rn) 
MORALITY. 











From the Youth’s Guide. 
THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE, 
Thirty-six years ago, Mr. ——, an attorney at 
——, was a scholar in the Free Grammar School 
I was then a fellow-scholar; but my 
parents being in humble circumstances, I was 


at —-s—, 

















obliged to leave the school, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the trade of my father, and of earning an 
| honest livelihood, some years before my Companion 
|had finished his education. After my friend left 
the school, our intercourse with each other ceased ; 

but we lived in grateful recollection of days that 
| were past, and that were to return ‘no more. It 
was not until after the lapse of thirty-two years, 
that, one evening as I was'passing along a certain 
street in ——, | met a venerable looking’ gentle- 
man, and'thought’ that’ I recognised the features of 
an old friend. Lovking earnestly at his coun- 
tenance, I felt persuaded that this must be my old 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








school-fellow. [stepped up tohim, begged his par- 
don for the liberty 1 was about to take, and asked 
him if hisname was not —— ; to which he answer- 
ed in the affirmative ; and then with joy I exclaim- 
ed, ‘My name is ——.” At this, old recollec- 
tions revived ; hand squeezed hand, and affection 
met affectio## our pulses beat in unison with each 
other; and the words, ‘Iam glad to see you,” 
were frequently exchanged between us. Our con- 
yersation tutned on the days of our youth: but be- 
fore we had ‘long conversed together, my friend 
very seriously said, 1 have something to mention 
to you, which, in the reflective moments of my 
past life has always been to me a source of sorrow. 
If you will inform me where'you live, I will call 
pon you to-morrow; and then we will talk about 
our youthful days and adventures.” 

On the day following, my friend paid me his 
promised visit ; and after conversing on several 
subjects of a pleasurable sort, he communicated to 
me the cause of his sorrow. ‘‘ About thirty-four 
years since,” said he, “ Mr. ——, the son of my 
master, coming to see his parents, we agreed to 
amuse ourselves.in trying to shoot. Returning 

me in the evening, disappointed in our expecta- 

ons, as we were crossing the new bridge, we saw 
four or five ducks a little above it, belonging to 
your father; and in my foolishness [ exclaimed, 
* Here’s a fine shot ;’ and immediately fired at them 
and killed two. We then proceeded home, and 
related the circumstance to the gentleman and his 
lady, who interrogated us respecting the ducks 
which I had shot. To which I answered, ‘ We 
have left them dead in the water, alittle above the 
bridge.’ I was strictly charged, as soon as it was 
‘sufficiently dark, to goand fetch them. I did so, 
and was ordered to take them up into the garret, 
where they were, dressed; and on the following 
Sabbath, after returning from church, we all dined 
on them, enjoying ourselves at the expense of a 
poor industrious man. On this subject I have 
ofien sorrowfully reflected; and frequently pur- 
, and wished for an opportunity, to make res- 
titution :, but never before now was I so highly 
favored ; and I will most assuredly perform what I 
have so repeatedly determined.” To this I replied, 
“ The statement you have made brings to my recol- 
lection the loss of the ducks; and your frank ac- 
knowledgement of the truth, I consider an ample 
restitution for the injury my father sustained b 
your javenile indiscretion.” He added, “I shall 
not feel comfortable, unless I make restitution.” I 
said, ‘‘ My father and mother are both dead.” He 
replied, “I will give the money to you, as J feel it 
is my duty ;” presenting me with a note, thus in- 
scribed, ‘* Value of the ducks, and thirty-two years 
ind interest, 13s. 4d.” which sum he paid 
down, rejoicing that he had an opportunity of re- 
lieving his mind. It is two years since this was 
done. The subject has not been forgotten ; and 
‘the fact is now made public, that others who have 
acted in a similar way, may ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 
‘The: principles of strict justice between man and 
man ought to be sacredly maintained ; and if in 
any instance they have been violated, restitution 
ought to be conscientiously made. The lapse of 
years can never cancel that obligation. 











MISCELLANY. 





THE DEAD FLY. 

As I sat indulging in one of those long reveries 
peculiar to the sick, I was aroused by the innocent 
prattle of a little boy, whose childish soliloquy 
seemed to accord strangely with my own specula- 
tions. He is a thoughtful but happy child, three 
and a half years old, whose innocent feelings seem 
torise as naturally and affectionately to heaven as 
tothe friends he loves here. I shall give exactly 
his own sentiments in his own language. He had 
found a dead fly upon the window, and laid it upon 
his little fat palm, and looking down upon it, with 
a beautiful expression of childish hope and sorrow. 
Poor fly, said he, you shal! not Jie here, and burn 
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and when the bell tolls, I will carry you up in the 
burying ground, and I will say, here is a poor fly 
wants to be buried up; and they will! take you and 
put you away down in the ground. But it won’t 
hurt you, little fly ; for you will go to heaven, and 
be very happy there, with the pretty flowers, and 
you will never die again. And when I go to heaven, 
and my mother goes to heaven, we shal! see you 
again, little fly. And he raised his blue eyes, half 
filled with tears, to my face, and asked, Won't the 
little fly go to heaven? How could I tell him that 
our selfish philosophy excludes every thing however 
lovely, that we regard inferior to us in the scale of 
being, from that bright world? I could not thus 
check the beautiful sympathies and the kindly af- 
fections of his little heart. And he loves now to 
tell of the beautiful flowers and pretty birds he shall 
see in that world of love and happiness, to which 
he is ready to go, when his parents and brothers 
can accompany him. [Portland Courier. 


oe 
WICKED BOYS. 

A very serious fire occurred in Easton, Pa., a few 
dayssince. It was kindled by a boy only eleven 
years old, is now in prison for trial. In ac- 
counting for his conduct, he said a colt belonging 
to the owner of the property kicked him, and to 
have revenge he set fire to the stable. 

A fire occurred a Sunday or two since in Phila- 
delphia. It destroyed twenty-two dwellings, and 
partially déstroyed two others. It also destroyed 
the life atleast ofone human being! It was kin- 
dled from some shavings, which a few idle boys 
were pleased to collect and burn, while other boys 
were In Sunday School. Would it not have been 
a saving if some fifty or a hundred dollars had been 
expended in establishing a good school in that neigh- 
borhood, with anattractivelibrary ; and then, ifa lit- 
tle effort had been put forth to get all the boys intoit. 

The Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin, lately con- 
tained an account of a lad who was arrested ina 
course of low vice, and committed to the House of 
Refuge. He was a stout boy, only twelve years of 
age. ‘‘He made it a practice to talk rudely to 
women in the street, and impudently to the men, 
whenever he was certain of escaping without get- 
ting his ears pulled. He spent most of his time in 
prowling along the wharves, stealing sugar as it was 
landed from the vessels, and piifering whatever he 


Y} could lay hishandson. He was represented to be, 


in fact, a pest to the whole shipping community, and 
was now brought up as a vagrant, having no visible 
means of supporting himself honestly. No one ap- 
peared as his friend—indeed he presented the 
mournful spectacle of a smart intelligent boy aban- 
doned to the worst society and habits, without a 
solitary being to watch over his career—a career 
which would inevitably have ended in infamy, per- 
haps the gallows itself, The boy stated that he had 
neither father nor mother, brother nor sister—that 
in fact he knew net who his father was, and that he 
had no friends.” Was he ever asked and urged by 
some kind voice to attend Sunday School, and learn 
to read and think? Would not a Sunday School 
have saved them. [S. S. Jour. 


ee 
THE COW AND HER CALF. 

As I was taking my early walk, one morning, I 
saw a butcher coming along in his cart, driving 
fast. He hada calf with him in the cart, which, no 
doubt, he was taking to be slaughtered. A poor 
cow, the mother of the calf, was running after the 
cart, and not being used to run so fast, the poor 
thing was sorely distressed. The butcher looked 
back now and then, to see if the cow kept up with 
him, but did not slacken his pace, and I thought 
the cow would drop down on the stones, It was in 
vain that I called out to the butcher as he passed by, 
for he paid no attention to me. On he went with- 
out mercy, and as long as I could see the cart, I 
saw also the poor cow running close behind it.— 
It would go hard with many of us if we found no 
more mercy at the hands of a gracious God, than 
we have showed to the creatures he has made. It 











. pll up in the sun, if you are dead; I will take you, 


would be well if we loved each other as the poor 
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cow loved her calf, bearing in mind the words of 
scripture, ‘ A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another.’—[ Youth’s Friend. 


Sr 

The Life of Newton.—The life of John Newton, 
from a Sabbath School Library, was lent by a 
teacher toa very wicked and profligate young man 
inthe neighborhood where he lived. This young 
man had formerly been in a Sunday School, and 
the teacher hoped that he might be induced to read. 
He soon after left the place, but the book was 
made the means of his conversion; and he has 
since written an account of the fact to the teacher 
from whom he had received it. i 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ORPHAN. 
Dimly and sad the lamp’s pale beams illum’d 
The room where sat a silent watcher by 
The bed of death. Her cheek was pale, her brow 
By sorrow clouded, and the brightness of 
Her eye was dimm’d, though scarcely o’er her head 
Had thirteen summers pass’d. Yet in that time 
How much of sorrow had she known! Depriv’d, 
Ere she had known his smiles, of all a father’s 
Tender care, the objects of her love had been 
The ones who shar’d with her the tenderness 
A widow’d mother gave. 
The sun that shone 
Each morning on their humble dwelling found 
Them at their daily task, as cheerily 
They sang in youthful joy, gladd’ning the heart 
Of her whose only hope on earth they were. 
At evening’s close, around their cheerful hearth 
In thankfulness they knelt together ; praise 
From their united voices rose to Him 
‘Their heavenly Father, oft as morning’s beams 
The scene illum’d, or evening’s shadows clos’d 
Around. 
Why was the voice of prayer so low ? 
Why did a frequent sigh disturb the song 
That rose from humble hearts at evening’s close ? 
And why? Ah why, was wanting there one voice 
Which oft had sung his praise in notes so sweet ? 
That voice was silent now, and still 
Those speaking lips, and ’neath the cold turf lay 
That form of her they lov’d. 
, Another then 
Of that small throng was laid beside the grave 
In which her sister’s form was sleeping. Death 
Invaded that sweet home again and too 
Her from her mother’s arms, and from th’ embrace 
Of sisterly affection.* And yet 
They murmered not, for they had learn’d 
That death was but the inessenger of Him 
Who orders all things wisely for their 5 
And so they meekly kiss’d the rod and bleas’d 
His name who gave and who had ta’en away. 
But one alone was left, and she was now 
A watcher by her mother’s couch of pain. 
She had sat by her and wip’d the sweat 
Of pain from off her brow, had daily smooth’d 
yo tan pray’d beside her and wept 


Again the morning dawn’d. While all 
Around was gay and joyous, as aye it ever is, 
Though many an eye be dimm’d with tears, 

And many an heart be bursting with its weight 
Of wo.—She rose and gazing on that face, 
Her much lov’d mother’s, saw that reckless Death 
Was — there. So soon, alas! had she 
Become familiar with his lineaments. 
‘* Mother ! dear mother !”” She op’d her dying eyes 
And faintly murmur’d “ God bless my child,” 
And died. 

Twas then the grief pant within 
Her heart found utt’rance. Then she wept 
And in the anguish of her spirit ery’d, 
«* My mother 1o0,—father, sisters, mother, 
All, all are dead, and I alone, with none 
To love me now.”’—But when the burst of grief 
Was o’er, she calinly rose, and decently 
Compos’d her mother’s lifeless limbs, and kiss’d 
Her pallid forehead, knelt and pray’d. And then 
She felt the power of those sweet promises 
She oft had dwelt upon in happier hours, 
That when her friends and kindred left her lone, 
Her God would take her up, and ever be 
The Father of the fatherless. And now, 
(For Jae is atill a pilgrim in * this vale * 
Of tears’’) whene’er a sigh that speaks et 
That well remembered hours are o’er, within 
Her bosom swells, ’tis quick repress’d, and she 
Looks calmly on to that blest time, when round 
The throne of Him they lov’d on earth, they’ll join 
In songs of praise once more together, where 
No sorrow ever comes, and they shall part no more. W. 


NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 
A NEW Stereotyped edition, (handsomely bound in 
Cloth,) is just published, and for sale 
Joun Puncuarp, 25 Cornhill, laie Market street. 
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